CHAPTER   V
THE  GREAT  BATTLES
AFTER refusing to evacuate Malta, in keeping with an
earlier treaty, and continuing to open her purse for the
benefit of every power at variance with the Republic,
Great Britain declared war on France in May 1803. This
convinced Napoleon that it was high time to show his
enemies how far the days of Pompadour and Du Barry
were superseded; and so began the construction of an
army to demonstrate the meaning of his words before
Europe.
Since its goal was England, the parade-ground of this
mighty invading force was the length of Channel from
Brest, through Wimereux, Boulogne, and Ostend, to
Hanover, a panoramic masterpiece of man-power, morale,
and equipment to the tune of 190,000 bayonets and
sabres, under General Soult; while Ney was sent north
and given command of the 6th Army Corps which,
although dotted about Etaples and the banks of the
Canche, occupied what was known as the Camp of
Montreuil from the town where Ney had his quarters.
The strength of the 6th Corps (about 25,000 men)
was divided among three infantry divisions and a brigade
of cavalry. Wooden huts, roughly furnished with
tables, benches, racks, and hurdle bedsteads, were
built to accommodate the troops, and these camps soon
developed into practical townships where barrack-like
requirements mingled with theatres and concert-rooms;
while gardens and lines of shrubbery intersected the
streets, which were named after prominent soldiers who
had died under the tricolour.
Equally gigantic preparations were made for the actual
crossing. A number of light pinnaces were to lead off
with the advance detachments, the main body following
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